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PERFUMES  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION.

of marjoram, but this is a mistake, due to the fact that ordi-
nary oil of thyme has long been sold under the name of oil of
origanum. True oil of marjoram costs about twelve dollars
a pound, while oil of tyme (so-called oil of origanum) is worth
only about eighty cents. It is rarely employed for volatile
perfumes.
OIL OF MELISSA.
The oil of Melissa officinalis, owing to the very small yield,
is quite expensive. It is used only for the preparation of
some perfumes which owe their peculiar qualities to this strong
odor. This oil must not be confounded with the spurious oil
of melissa, also called oil of citron-melissa, which is identical
with oil of lemon grass (see page 30).
OILS OF MINT.
Although all the mints possess an agreeable odor, only three
varieties find extensive application.' There are the oils from
Mentha piperita, peppermint; Mentha viridis, spearmint; and
Mentha crispa, crispmint. The oils of English manufacture are
highly esteemed, but the United States also produces them of
excellent quality. At one time the cultivation of mints, parti-
cularly peppermint, was greatly extended, with the expectation
of deriving satisfactory profit from the enterprise. It has, how-
ever, been conclusively shown that the market cannot absorb
more than a certain quantity of these products; and that any
over-production brings loss and disappointment to the in-
vestor. Beside the three kinds of mint above mentioned,
there is another species, Mentha arvensis, a native of Japan,
which is extensively cultivated there, and is the chief source
of the menthol of commerce, so well known as an efficient
remedy for neuralgia, migraine, etc., in form of menthol cones.
The three varieties of the mint oils previously mentioned are
distinguished, aside from their pleasant odor, by the property